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What about the other end the log 


\° A PACKER of canned foods, you’re sitting on 
one end. 


Over there on the other end sits the man who sells 
your product to the consumer. 


What about this man? Is he doing any postwar 
planning? 

Out in Michigan, a grocer is planning to banish 
window displays. He’s going to use an enormous 
store window so people can see inside the store. 
That’s his display. 

A Pennsylvania grocer is enlarging his salesroom 
now for the postwar period. A Nebraska man is going 
to offer improved delivery service and charge for it. 

In fact, many retail food merchants are laying the 
groundwork now for business in peacetime. 


Are you laying the same kind of groundwork? 


As you know, the new forms of competition which 
you'll have after the war will be tough. Products in 


new forms, which have gained popularity in war- 
time, will be promoted aggressively. These new prod- 
ucts will vie with yours for the consumer’s dollar. 


How will you meet this new competition? 


Many customers come to us for help with their 
future plans and problems in connection with mod- 
ernizing and improving equipment and production 
methods. In that way, you keep your established 
brands abreast of competition. We have developed 
new and improved methods of processing. 


Canco also has unparalleled research and manu- 
facturing experience for helping you with your e- 
gineering and production problems. Consult oir 
representative cr write to... 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR VICTORY, BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Class matter 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


New priniciple. Perfect husking. Sides of hopper vibrate and expel 
ears without bruising. No clogging. Saves time and prevents 
damage to corn. Bigger capacity. Lower up-keep. 

Most complete line of Canning Machinery on the 

market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Fruits, Etc. 


Lom Canning 
Order Early for Early Deliveries 


The surprisingly satisfactory results 
obtained with the FMC Double 
Husker are typical of the results 
obtained from other FMC Corn Ma- 
chinery—Corn Washers, Brushers, 
Trimmers, Rehuskers, Corn Cutters, 


Washer - Cleaners, Silkers, etc. 
Order now. Get ready to eliminate 
bottle necks, and be ready to turn 
out the best corn you’ve ever pack- 
ed—at the fastest rate you’ve ever 
achieved. 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FAC CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Division * Hoopeston, Illinois 


Reel 


-EWIS WHIRLPOOL WASHER 
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! 
UNIVERSAL CORN CUTTER PLUNGER FILLER PEERLESS CORN WASHERA| 


“Like it? Private Smith soldered it on for me. He used to work for Continental.” 


Due to the tin shortage, soldering 


was one of our toughest problems, 
involving the development of new 
formulas, new fluxes, and new meth- 
ods of application. However, by near- 
miracles of research chemistry and 
new manufacturing techniques, we 
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wew AND BETTER THINGS 


Awarded to Plan 
Chicago ° 


solved it! 
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fields of Georgia plants show very poor stands, 

due to black-rot, with some fields a total loss, 
one of our Crop Correspondents asks: “Why are Geor- 
gia plants allowed to be certified, and when opened on 
the farm are found to be diseased ?” 

This buying of southern grown plants has usually 
been a gamble, as too many know. Like facts of his- 
tory (so called) you have got to know their origin to 
beat all sure. It is doubly unfortunate that this season 
there would seem to be more than the usual amount 
of trouble—for we need all the tomatoes we can pos- 
sibly produce—for this year and for next year! Home- 
grown plants, like good home-spun Americans, are 
doing their best to make up for all shortages. But 
diseased plants certainly should not be certified! 


\Y /iet OH WHY ?—After telling us that early 


THAT PRIORITY REFERRAL SYSTEM—The 
following Questions and Answers are based on the 
order of Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, to regional directors to put into 
effect a priority referral system to give war industries 
the labor they need. 

Q. What is meant by “priority referral’’? 

A. This is the War Manpower Commission’s defini- 
tion of priority referral: The channelling of workers 
to jobs in the order of the urgency of war needs. 

Q. Will local conditions be taken into consideration 
in putting the plan in effect? 

A. The system will be applied only after consultation 
with regional and area committees and then to the 
degree necessitated by regional and national manpower 
needs. 


Q. VW hen will this new plan go into effect? 


A. July 1, 1944, at the latest. 

Anc then continuing on, Commissioner McNutt 
says: 

For is, July 1, 1944, is a date almost as meaningful 
as the -ate that occurs three days later. 


On uly 4, Americans will once again read their 


Consti' tion. 

Man. newspapers will quote the familiar lines “. . . 
to pro. de for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral w fare, and secure the blessings of liberty for 


oursel: and our posterity.” 
The .ommon defense. On the war front our common 
defense nas become the common offense. We are not 
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smashing the enemy with individual regiments, with 
individual battleships, with individual bombers, but 
with the coordinated power of our total armed force. 


The common defense. On the home front we can 
no longer afford to fight for production, community 
isolated from community, State from State, region 
from region. Paralleling the armed forces, we will 
fight with the coordinated power of our total industrial 
force. 


The common defense. This is the basic intent, the 
democratic intent of the expanded priority referral 
program. For the first time in American history, there 
will be a nationwide effort to evenly distribute the 
nation’s available manpower. 

This is a true common defense waged by a common 
and indivisible nation. It is a concept that recognizes 
one simple fact. A manpower shortage in a critical 
area or in a critical industry is a national emergency 
to which every other area and industry, every worker 
and every employer, must respond. 

The make-up of our armed forces can guide those of 
us who will be busy recruiting men for that other 
army. The army of production. 


IF YOU ONLY HAD THE GOODS !—“The proc- 
essed foods wholesale inventory factor for the report- 
ing period beginning July 2nd and ending July 29th, 
1944, will be 3.5” the Office of Price Administration 
announced June 6th. The factor during the June 
period was 3. 


POST WAR PREPARATIONS—We have found it 
impossible to warm up to all the furore about post war 
efforts; in fact we have even suspected that much of 
it was propaganda to get our minds off the big job we 
have of fighting this war, and particularly for us home 
folks of supplying the necessary requirements to enable 
our armed forces to accomplish their purpose; for 
unless we keep them well supplied and abundantly 
provided for, from a food stand-point, we will have no 
post war matters to attend to. But we were struck 
with the utterances of Prof. Case, quoted as follows: 


The successful management of the heavy national debt re- 
quires a large volume of business if we are to maintain a sound 
economic situation, H. C. M. Case, head of the department of 
agricultural economics, University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, told Illinois county farm advisers at their summer 
conference at Urbana, Ill. “As we look to the postwar period, 
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constructive planning must provide for distribution of work 
and income to the great mass of people, to secure a large volume 
of production and of national income, and to obtain an improved 
level of living among the lower income groups. Subsistence 
workers in any industry or service contribute little to prosperous 
conditions. People engaged in submarginal business or services 
are as ineffective as submarginal farmers in adding to national 
welfare. Unproductive activities which merely spend money 
without giving lasting benefit or without creating new wealth 
for the benefit of all, can not add permanently to prosperity 
and in fact dissipate real wealth.” 

In spite of the great need for maximum employment in pro- 
ductive work to maintain a high level of living, Case was not 
too optimistic about the possibilities. The natural increase in 
population is bringing more workers into the market continu- 
ally. Allowing for a practical minimum of two million unem- 
ployed, perhaps nine million or more additional jobs will have 
to be provided in 1946 over 1940 if we are to have full employ- 
ment. If we combine the increase in the labor force with the 
increase in output per man hour, which is taking place through 
the increased efficiency in industry, and if we assume that 
people will work the same number of hours as in 1940, it has 
been estimated that the potential capacity of the available man- 
power in terms of production in 1946, will be almost 50 per cent 
greater than the total output in 1940. If we assume 1940 prices, 
the gross national output which could be produced in 1946 
would be 142 billion dollars as compared with 97 billion in 1940. 
Or if we take the 1942 price level, it would mean about 165 
billion dollars worth of goods and services could be produced in 
1946. 

One may not doubt our ability to use such a volume of goods 
if they are properly distributed. However, the great problem 
is to get our total industrial machine into balanced operation. 
In the first place, the market for many of these goods depends 
upon production itself. It depends upon employment and pur- 
chasing power for the individuals who are going to buy the 
goods. How can we keep all lines of industry in balance so that 
the workers will have the means with which to buy the goods 
produced by other workers? 

In the matter of postwar employment, agriculture stands in 
a different position from many other lines of industry. Much 
of industry was converted for the production of war munitions 


and stopped normal production. Agriculture, on the other hand, - 


did not greatly change its type of production but intensified 
production along the same lines. The proportions of crops and 
livestock produced were changed, but in general we have pro- 
duced the same kinds of products. This leads directly to the 
question of postwar employment. Many people expect new 
jobs for returned service men in agriculture. “There will not 
be many new jobs in agriculture,” Case said. “There will be 
many replacements. Many farmers, because of the shortage 


of labor, have continued farming longer than they intended, 
Some will remain on the farm, but they will want someoiie to 
take their place when it comes to heavy farm work. Many boys 
are becoming old enough to take a man’s place on the farm 
unless more of them continue in school longer than in the past, 
Some makeshift farm hands have been found in the present 
labor emergency who under normal conditions would not be 
on farms. After they are replaced by competent farm workers 
there will not be many new jobs available. Modern improve- 
ments have continued to make possible an increased output per 
worker in agriculture, resulting in a 50 per cent increase in 
output per worker over the past 30 years.” ‘ 

Although there is little opportunity for an increase in the 
number of jobs in agricultural production, accumulated saving 
of the people of the country of almost 100 billion dollars by the 
end of 1944 will help sustain production, provided these savings 
are not dissipated by competing with others for the purchase of 
a limited amount of goods, leading only to inflation. “Only by 
preventing serious inflation can we swing into balanced pro- 
duction in the postwar period,” Case said. He pointed out that 
financial reserves of farmers, coupled with the needs for goods, 
should help sustain high production. It is significant that in 
the period from 1937 to 1940 agriculture, with approximately 
10 per cent of our national income, expended about 14 per cent 
of the new outlay for producers’ goods. This is just one indica- 
tion of the dependence upon agriculture to bring prosperous 
conditions in the postwar period. During the period 1937 to 
1940, it has been estimated that farmers spent about a billion 
dollars a year for producers’ goods, that is, buildings, machinery 
and other production goods. 

“Any reasonable calculation of the agricultural market for 
farm production would indicate that in the postwar period we 
could greatly expand our purchases of production goods for a 
period of five years or longer. Our agricultural population has 
the income or savings with which to make these purchases. 
Can they hold their savings for the purpose which will mean 
the most to agriculture? Most of it could be absorbed by 
paying higher prices for land and by assuming larger mortgage 
indebtedness or land values could be held at reasonable levels 
and much of these savings could be used to add to needed farm 
improvements.” 

Other conclusions drawn by Case included: (1) After having 
been under a stringently controlled economy, the sudden removal 
of all restraints in the postwar period would likely be disas- 
trous; (2) much can be attained toward a sound economic life 
through reducing losses resulting from ill health and increasing 
efficiency through proper nutrition, and (3) local postwar pro- 
grams of any one community added to those of other communi- 
ties adds up to a national program, and farmers as individuals 
and members of communities have a responsibility in helping to 
develop sound local postwar programs. 


MFR.-BROKER SELLING 


Further expansion in manufacturer- 
broker selling, both as a means for low- 
ering food distributing costs and enab- 
ling food processors to rebuild sales or- 
ganizations shattered by the war, were 
discussed by representatives of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association and the 
manufacturer-broker committee of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, at the 
midyear conference meeting of the latter 
group in New York this week. 

This type of merchandising, which in- 
volves the establishment of complete sell- 
ing services in selected markets by bro- 
kers, has undergone considerable devel- 
opment during the past two years, and 
is expected to figure prominently in post- 
war planning by many food products 
manufacturers. 

This type of operation, it might be 
mentioned, doés not replace, but is sup- 
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plemental to the more familiar canner- 
broker relationship. Canners_ repre- 
sented by brokers operating complete 
selling services for food processor ac- 
counts are more apt to benefit, rather 
than suffer, from this division of their 
brokers’ operations, due to the fact that 
close contacts thus established with the 
retail trade may prove beneficial for all 
of the broker’s principals. 

While many food brokers have thus 
far remained aloof from this newest de- 
velopment of the former “specialty bro- 
ker” type of operation, it would not be 
surprising to see the opposition of the old 
guard in the brokerage fraternity gradu- 
ally disappear as more brokers demon- 
strate their ability to broaden their ac- 
tivities into the specialty field without 
weakening their ability to deliver a sell- 
ing job for canners, dried fruit packers, 
bean shippers, rice millers, sugar refin- 
ers, etc. 


1943 PACK OF PIMIENTOS 


The pack of canned pimientos in 1948 
amounted to 338,071 actual cases, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Divi-ion of 
Statistics. This is almost a 50 per cent 
reduction from last year’s tota! pack 
which was reported at 646,182 actual 
cases. The following table presei.‘s the 
detail of the 1943 pack by can siz°s and 
States: 


Georgia Other States Total 


Can size Cases Cases Cases 
17,192 2,807 19,999 
No. 4Z tall... 14,596 12,797 27,393 
No. 4Z 56,882 
118 
Mise. tin 38,043 
41,218 15,243 56,461 
81,719 24,500 06,219 
Mise. glass... 3,047 9,865 12,912 


Total 65,212 338,071 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


SET ASIDE ORDER ISSUED 


Reservations Required Under WFO 22.6 
Approximate 45 Per Cent of 
Total Canned Pack 


Canners and processors are required 
to reserve for Government war require- 
ments approximately 45 per cent of the 
total pack of the 27 canned fruit and 
canned vegetable items included under 
Amendment 1 to War Food Order 22.6 
(formerly FDO 22.6). The set aside, 
with respect to the commodities other 
than sauerkraut, listed in the order must 
be made from the quantities packed dur- 
ing the calendar year 1944. With respect 
to sauerkraut, the set aside is required to 
be made from the quantity packed during 
the period from September 1, 1944, to 
August 31, 1945, inclusive. The required 
set aside percentages were published in 
THE CANNING TRADE of June 5, page 28. 

The amendment, effective June 12, in- 
cludes, in addition to sauerkraut, all of 
the items originally required to be set 
aside under War Food Order 22.6 as 
issued on February 11, 1944. 


Although the reservation percentages 
have been increased for some items and 
reduced for others, the overall Govern- 
ment requirements have not changed 
materially since the issuance of WFO 
22.6 on February 11. Total Government 
requirements for the canned fruit items 
on February 11 were estimated as 36.4 
million cases (basis 24/2%’s) as com- 
pared with the 35.6 million cases required 
under the amended order. Government 
requirements for the canned vegetable 
items under the original order amounted 
to 91.7 million cases (basis 24/2’s) on 
February 11 and to 86.2 million cases 
under the amendment. Total require- 
ments jor the 27 canned fruit and canned 
vegetabie items included under the order 
have » en reduced by 6.3 million cases. 
The chinges in the requirements and 
reserv: ion percentages were necessary 
becaus') some of the claimant agencies 
revise’ ‘heir estimated requirements and 
also it vas found that some of the ori- 
ginal ‘timates used for quantities 
packer’ ‘luring the “base period” had 


been » ‘scaleulated, making the “base 
pack” . .pear larger than it actually was. 
In the cases it was necessary to raise 
some » the reservation percentages in 


the am. «ded order. 


Upo: he basis of the revised informa- 


tion, 1.» set aside percentages were 
raised ¢ apples, apricots, red sour pit 
cherri' fruit cocktail, peaches, Bartlett 
pears, 1a beans, spinach, tomato juice, 
tomato .uree, and tomato paste and re- 
duced ‘ » applesauce, Kadota figs, pine- 
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apple, pineapple juice, asparagus, snap 
beans, beets, sweet corn, peas, pumpkin 
or squash, tomatoes and tomato catsup, 
while the percentages remain the same 
for all berries and for carrots. Since 
sauerkraut was not included in the 
original order, a set aside percentage for 
this commodity appears in the amended 
order for the first time. 


A canner or processor must base his 
set aside requirements upon the total 
production of all of the plants operated 
by him in the base period, regardless of 
the number of plants operated by him at 
the present time, although the canner or 
processor may produce the quantity re- 
quired to be set aside by him at any or 
all of his plants. 


If a canner or processor does not pack 
enough of any commodity to meet his 
set aside requirements, he will be deemed 
to be in compliance with the order if he 
sets aside his entire pack of that com- 
modity. In the event a canner or proces- 
sor is required to set aside a larger 
quantity of a certain commodity under 
the amended order than he was required 
to set aside under WFO 22.6, as origin- 
ally issued, he will be deemed to be in 
compliance with the order if he sets aside 
for the Government the total quantity 
of the commodity packed by him and in 
his possession after the effective time of 
this amendment, if such amount is not 
less than the quantity required to be 
set aside by him under the provisions of 
the order in effect prior to this amend- 
ment. 


Another provision of the amended 
order requires all canners or processors 
to file a report 15 days after the com- 
pletion of their packs with the Director 
of Distribution, War Food Administra- 
tion. Form FDA-685 is required for this 
report. 


Another provision permits the Army 
to purchase, inspect and name certain 
specifications for the items listed in the 
order. 


All inquiries ¢oncerning WFO 22.6, 
Amendment 1, should be addressed to: 
War Food Administration, Office of Dis- 
tribution, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Washington, D. C., Ref: WFO 22.6. 


FAREWELL DINNER 


Lt. (j.g.) Irving Salkin of Mid City 
Wholesale Grocers, before leaving for 
his new post for the duration, was given 
a farewell dinner by members of the firm 
and other Chicago food executives, 


GROWERS PRICES FOR CHERRIES 


To encourage canners to meet the 
heavy requirements of the armed forces 
for canned red sour pitted cherries, the 
War Food Administration and the Office 
of Price Administration June 13 an- 
nounced to growers and processors that 
the designated price for red sour cher- 
ries will be $155 per ton for canning and 
cold packing. 

At the same time, the OPA also as- 
sured processors who pay growers the 
designated price of $155 per ton that 
this price will be used in computing proc- 
essors’ costs. Consequently, ceiling prices 
on both canned and cold packed cherries 
will be on their normal relationship with 
one another, and neither type of pack 
will have an advantage over the other. 


This announcement is intended to enable 
canners to complete plans for meeting 
at least the minimum Government and 
civilian requirements of 2% million cases 
(basis 24/2’s) of canned cherries. Be- 
cause of the short cherry crop and pack 
last year, the Government was able to 
procure only 37 per cent of its canned 
cherry requirements. 

With a record cherry crop in prospect 
this season and in view of the proposed 
ceilings for the 1944 pack, WFA and 
OPA said canners should have no hesi- 
tancy in meeting both Government and 
civilian requirements for .canned cher- 
ries this year. 

The maximum price regulations nam- 
ing ceiling prices for canned and cold 
packed cherries are now being prepared 
and will be issued shortly. . 


WHOLESALERS ALLOWABLE 
INVENTORY 


An easier way by which wholesalers 
who have an excess inventory of proc- 
essed foods may figure the quantity they 
may buy to keep their stocks balanced 
was announced June 16 by the Office of 
Price Administration. 


The plan provides that a wholesaler, 
even though he may exceed his maximum 
allowable inventory, may buy foods 
equivalent to not more than five per cent 
of that allowable inventory in order to 
keep his stocks balanced. 


Before this change, such wholesalers 
were limited to 10 per cent of their point 
sales in April, 1943. 


The use of a current base period, 
which is now possible, is desirable be- 
cause of the addition of new items to 
the list of rationed processed foods since 
April, 1943 (the old base period) and 
because a number of new wholesalers 
have entered business since that time. 
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14,15 YEAR OLD CANNERY LABOR 


Chief of Childrens Bureau outlines conditions under which child labor may be used. 


The canning industry, in planning its 
1944 labor force, is reminded of the mini- 
mum age provisions for employment of 
minors under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 (popularly called the Wage 
and Hour Law) for work in establish- 
ments canning fruits, vegetables, and 
seafood. Provisions of the law are here 
summarized by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Copies of 
the Summary are available from the 
Bureau upon request. 


Sixteen is the basic minimum age set 
under the Act for employment in can- 
neries. For work that is hazardous in 
nature, 18 is the minimum. In connection 
with cannery work, the 18-year minimum 
applies to helpers or drivers on motor 
vehicles and to those engaged in the 
operation of power-driven wood-working 
machines which may be used in the mak- 
ing of boxes or crates. Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
further reminds canners that the Act 
specifically bars the employment of 14- 
and 15-year-olds in any manufacturing 
occupations, and since it is well estab- 
lished that canning is manufacturing, 14- 
and 15-year-olds may not participate in 
actual canning occupations. 


The employment of 14- and 15-year- 
olds in connection with canneries is per- 
mitted only in occupations that are not 
manufacturing or processing, and that 
are carried on in work rooms separate 
and apart from the work rooms in which 
the preparation of food and the process- 
ing of food takes place. Subject to these 
limitations and to the limitations on 
hours, 14-°and 15-year-old children may 
work, for example, in such occupations 
as: 


(1) Cleaning, inspecting, and other- 
wise handling containers or lug boxes for 
raw materials. 

(2) Handling empty cans or shipping 
cases. 


(3) Lidding boxes by hand. 


(4) Opening up cartons for use in 
packing. 

(5) Piling box 
rooms, 


shooks storage 


(6) Casing, labeling, applying protec- 
tive lacquer coating to sealed cans, and 
storing and shipping of canned goods 
when the work is carried on in a ware- 
house or a shipping platform or in any 
other place in which manufacturing or 
processing occupations are not conducted, 
and provided they do not operate any 
power-driven machines. 


(7) Office work provided the duties do 
not involve work in the work rooms 
where manufacturing is carried on. 


(Editor’s note: While the Children’s 
Bureau has not published any definition 
of what is a “separate workroom,” it is 
understood that a wall, full partition, or 
other complete physical barrier must 
exist which will be practically effective 
in keeping 14- and 15-year-old employees 
out of the rooms where processing is car- 
ried on.) 


Fourteen- and 15-year-olds employed 
in seafood canneries may engage in all 
the above occupations under the same 
conditions, and in addition they may help 
in unloading boats at the wharf and in 
reeling nets by hand. 


HOURS PERMITTED 

In order to protect the health and well- 
being of working children 14 and 15 
years of age, the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau has set up the following regula- 
tions regarding the hours which such 
minors can work. They may only be 
employed (1) outside school hours; (2) 
3 hours a day and 18 hours a week when 
schools are in session; (3) 8 hours a day 
and 40 hours a week when schools are 
not in session; and (4) between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. 


These restrictions of the law are not 
arbitrary. They were authorized by 
Congress to protect the health and edu- 
cation of the young workers of the 
country. 


AGE CERTIFICATES 


For their own protection against un- 
intentional violation of the child-labor 
provisions of the Act, canners should get 
and keep on file age certificates for all 
workers under 18. In all but four States, 
State employment or age certificates are 
acceptable as proof of age under the 
Federal Act; in Idaho, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Texas, Federal certificates 
of age are issued by the branch offices of 
the Children’s Bureau. 


Violations of the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act have 
been particularly high in the canning 
industry, Miss Lenroot said. In the last 
fiscal year, she pointed out, a third of 
the establishments inspected by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in this industry were em- 
ploying children illegally. During the 
first 5 years of enforcement of the Act, 
of the 4,334 establishments found violat- 
ing its child-labor provisions, 13 per cent 
were in the canning industry; and of the 
12,881 children found illegally employed 
during this period, 17 per cent were in 
the canneries. Not infrequently children 
younger than 14 were at work. 


Miss Lenroot warned the industry that 
the shipment, or delivery for shipment, 
of goods in commerce is forbidden under 


the Federal Act if, within 30 days prior 
to the removal of such goods from the 
establishment, children under the legal 
age were employed in or about the place 
in which such goods were produced. 


Many State child-labor laws apply to 
work in canneries. For information re- 
garding these State laws the State De- 
partment of Labor should be consulted. 
If the State law establishes a higher 
standard than the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the State law must be followed. If 
the Federal standard is the higher, on 
the other hand, it must prevail. 


POSTWAR FOOD LINES 


Declaring that “literally hundreds” of 
new food products have been perfected 
in processors’ laboratories since Pearl 
Harbor, and are awaiting the end of the 
war for commercial exploitation, Clar- 
ence Francis, chairman of the board of 
directors of General Foods Corp., this 
week predicted intensified competition in 
food products selling in postwar markets. 


Dehydrated foods, he said, present a 
problem, insofar as consumer acceptance 
is concerned, although it is probable that 
a number of dehydrated food specialties 
will find a regular place in the American 
diet. 


Quick-frozen foods, however, are in for 
a boom, he predicted, holding out the 
possibility of completely cooked, quick- 
frozen meals, requiring only heating by 
the housewife preparatory to serving. 


Formulae revisions forced by war de- 
velopments, Mr. Francis said, have had 
the effect of improving quality and taste 
appeal of many processed foods, rather 
than leading to quality deterioration. 


The industry generally, he indicated, 
will completely re-examine its products 
and packaging preparatory to the new 
competitive era which may be looke: for 
after the war, with further imp-ove- 
ments, both in quality and packagirn«, to 
be looked for in the case of many ‘ ‘nes. 


NATIONAL APPLE DRYER 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 


With the intention of confining i ac- 
tivities exclusively to dried apples. the 
National Apple Dryers Association has 
been formed, with offices in the Mvusey 
Building, Washington, D. C. Mer ber- 
ship comprises practically all o* the 
apple dryers in the United States. I ph 
S. Hedley has been appointed Secre:ary- 
Manager. 
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WATER FIT 


TO DRINK... 


Running water on a battlefield is usually 
water running down the side ofa slit trench. 
And that’s not exactly drinkable ! 


So wherever our Army advances, the Corps 
of Engineers goes along to provide a water 
supply safe for a thirsty man to drink. Right 
up to the very front go the engineers and 
their mobile water purification units... 
seeking out the best water to be had... and 
then making sure it is safely purified. 


PERCHLORON, product of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, is the source 


of the chlorine used in many cases. Due 
to its high chlorine content, a can of 
PERCHLORON can do a big job... since 
there is no significant loss of its strength 
and effectiveness en route. A specially 
designed Crown Can... a controlled 
breathing resealable container . . . provides 
protection in shipping and during use. 


That’s one more Crown Can that goes right 
up to the fighting line... another product 
of Crown’s assembly lines doing its part to 
speed the day of Victory. 


CRO .N CAN COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


THE CA’ NING TRADE 


NEW YORK e Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore Md. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


JULY INVENTORY FACTOR 


The processed foods wholesale inven- 
tory factor for the reporting period be- 
ginning July 2 and ending July 29, 1944, 
has been set at 3.5, the Office of Price 
Administration announced July 6 in 
Amendment 18 to the Revised Ration 
Order 13. The factor for the June per- 
iod was set at 3. For the July period 
the maximum allowable inventory may 
be obtained by adding together the point 
sales and transfers of the wholesaler 
during March, April and May periods 
and dividing by 3 to obtain an average. 
The result is then multiplied by the fac- 
tor 3.5, which will give the maximum 
allowable inventory. 


WFEA RELEASES MORE CANNED 
FOODS 


Additional quantities of food are being 
released from Government owned stocks 
to be returned to civilian trade channels 
and industrial uses, as a means of trim- 
ming these holdings to known require- 
ments, War Food Administration states. 
WFA is making every effort to move 
such food stocks in a prompt and orderly 
manner. 

Approximately 30,000 cases of Tomato 
Puree and about 4,500 cases of Tomato 
Paste, both items packed in No. 10 cans, 
have been released from stocks held by 
the War Shipping Administration and 
are being sold to fish packers engaged in 
filling Government contracts. 

Approximately 300,000 cases of Evapo- 
rated Milk packed in 14% oz. cans are 
being sold to industrial users. Changes 
in war needs made this milk available. 


BIG TURNOUT FOR HUNGER- 
FORD AWARD 


Despite the threatening weather Satur- 
day, June 10, some 1500 people gathered 
at the plant of the Hungerford Packing 
Company, Hungerford, Pennsylvania, to 
witness the ceremonies attending the 
presentation of the “A” Award to the 
employes and management of the plant 
by the War Food Administration. The 
program got under way at 1:30 P.M. and 
extended through best part of the after- 
noon, when followed a buffet luncheon. 


Former District Attorney Ralph F. 
Fisher of York served as Master of Cere- 
monies and introduced the different 
speakers. Lt. Col. Ivan W. Parr, U. S. 
Army, a former resident of York, made 
the presentation. William A. Free, 
owner and General Manager, represent- 
ing the management, accepted the pins; 
Newton Holland made the acceptance for 
the employes. 
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“AREA OF PRODUCTION” DEFI- 
NITION HELD INVALID 


In the case of Addison vs. Holly Hill 
Fruit Products Company, Inc., the U. S. 
Supreme Court, June 5, held that the 
wage-hour Administrator’s definition of 
“Area of Production” under section 13 
(a) (10) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is invalid insofar as it restricts the 
application of the exemption to employ- 
ers having less than 8 employees. The 
case was remanded to District Court 
with instructions to hold it until the 
Administrator makes a valid determina- 
tion of “Area of Production.” The re- 
sult of this decision is that whatever 
valid definition is now promulgated will 
be retroactive. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been admitted 
to membership in National Canners As- 
sociation since April 8, 1944: Chetek 
Canning Company, Chetek, Wisconsin; 
East Pembroke Canning Corporation, 
East Pembroke, New York; L. A. Fish & 
Company, Jonesboro, Maine; Gorham 
Canning Company, Boston, Massachv- 
setts; Haley Canning Company, Hills- 
boro, Oregon; Kaakinen Fish Company, 
Westport, Washington; Kinsale Canning 
Company, Kinsale, Virginia; W. A. Lee 
Canneries, Pecatonica, Illinois; Paulding 
Canning Company, Paulding, Ohio; J. K. 
Sanford & Company, Tucker Hill, Vir- 
ginia; Wisconsin Canned Foods, Sauk- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


SUPERS IN CONFERENCE 


Super Market Institute is holding its 
eighth annual conference in Chicago this 
week, with the four-day program, ter- 
minating on June 21, centering largely 
on postwar planning for that division of 
food distribution. 

In common with the chains, super 
markets have lost volume to indepen- 
dents since the outbreak of the war, with 
the meteoric growth of this type of food 
retailing brought to an abrupt halt by 
the rationing, supply shortages, and em- 
bargoes on critical material needed for 
new store construction which followed 
Pearl Harbor. 


Leading companies in the super market 
industry, however, are known to have 
extensive expansion plans at the blue- 
print stage, and it is expected that the 
ending of the war and relaxation of 
Government controls will be followed by 
an immediate program of new store con- 
struction, and re-equipping and moderni- 
zation of existing units. Streamlining 
of store equipment, air-conditioning, and 
fluorescent lighting all figure promi- 
nently in postwar planning. 


FACTOR FOR INDUSTRIAL USER 


The factor for canned and be tled 


fruits and vegetables for “indus*rial 
users” has been set at 11 for the allot- 
ment period beginning July 1 and ending 
September 30, 1944, the Office of Price 
Administration announced June 13. The 
“industrial user” allotments are deter- 
mined by multiplying the number of 
pounds of each type of rationed foods 
used during the corresponding period of 
1942 by the industrial user factor for 
each item. The higher the factor the 
greater the number of ration points al- 
loted to the industrial user. The new 
factor is unchanged for fruits but shows 
a 4 point increase for vegetables. No 
factor was announced for frozen and 
dried and dehydrated fruits and ‘frozen 
vegetables, and these remain at zero 
point value. 


PROTECTION FOR LEGITIMATE 
SELLERS 


Expected this week was a new canned 
fish regulation that would specify the 
relative position and requirements for 
brokers, primary distributors and whole- 
salers. It is understood that OPA will 
use this canned fish regulation as a 
model for other regulations covering the 
fields where problems about intermediate 
sellers exist. OPA feels that these new 
regulations will protect all legitimate in- 
termediate sellers and smoke out the 
illegitimate operators who have lately 
become a nuisance to both OPA and 
legitimate brokers, primary distributors 
and wholesalers. 


PORTER COMPLETES SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR AS ROTARY HEAD 


Howard Porter, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the East Jordan Canning Company, 
East Jordan, Michigan, is just winding 
up a successful year as Governor of the 
151st District of the Rotary  [nter- 
national. Sam G. Gorsline, Secretary of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation and of the Old Guard Society, 
has been elected Governor to succe:} Mr. 
Porter. 


RIEDNER RESIGNS CANNE®Y 
POST 


W. J. Riedner has resigned as Man- 
ager of the Lincoln Canning Com any, 
Merrill, Wisconsin, a position } has 
held for the past 14 years. 


DELMAR WIER DEAD 


Delmar Wier, 61, long associate: with 
the Morgan Packing Company, /stin, 
Indiana, and brother-in-law of Iv n © 
Morgan, died suddenly in his hote! room 
at Tipton, Georgia, Sunday mo “ing, 
May 28. 
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PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


JUICE T. 
tamina tien le 


that are 
free 
t 
he food is pr of = 


av 

RS that save 
EXTRACT important vi 
in your juices. 


JUICE 
natural 


CHOPPER PUMPS — a combination of TUBULAR HEATERS that cannot 
food chopper and pump designed to elimi- burn the food 
nate unsanitary sump holes. Will handle 
all semi-liquid foods — need no priming. 


Some machines are now available, 
tell us what you need most urgently. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. e BERLIN, WIS. 
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| D PRODUCTS 


PROMOTIONS WORTH WHILE 


Ways and Means of Keeping your trade informed—What 
some are doing and a valuable suggestion. 
By BETTER PROFITS. 


Since Pearl Harbor foods of almost 
all sorts have been so scarce, as far as 
the civilian is concerned, there has been 
but little if any need of merchandising 
effort to move them profitably. That 
may be your opinion but some manufac- 
turers catering to the food trade have 
thought otherwise. Some have spent 
large sums of money in attempts to in- 
crease consumer demand for their prod- 
ucts. This has been done in an effort 
to make the consumer more conscious of 
their brands even though the ultimate 
sale of all possible stocks was assured. 
A few of these attempts are outstanding 
in their coverage of certain phases of 
distribution, and at the same time follow 
certain patterns of effort some readers 
of these columns may be tempted to fol- 
low. The discussion of one of these 
phases follows. In this I shall make no 
attempt to pass on the effectiveness of 
any plan discussed but shall devote some 
space to the ethetics of plans discussed. 

For years I have been in close touch 
with the distribution of a certain brand 
of coffee. I am familiar with the brand, 
have used it in my own home and still 
use it. I have noted its steady increase 
in sales with interest, and have thought 
it may some day be a leading seller in 
markets where it is well known. In the 
past few weeks it has been vigorously 
promoted by means of bonuses to sales- 
men selling the brand for distributors. 
In addition it has been bill-boarded in 
twenty-four sheets, it has enjoyed the 
benefits of newspaper and street car ad- 
vertising, it has been most heavily adver- 
tised over the radio by means of spot 
announcements. In fact competitors ad- 
mit it has been thoroughly promoted. 
Naturally sales have been increasing 
rapidly, as those intended who are re- 
sponsible for its sales promotion. 

For those who have the money and are 
anxious to see sales of their products 
increase by leaps and bounds I can 
heartily recommend the campaign in its 
entirety with one exception. That is that 
part devoted to subsidizing jobbers’ sales- 
men. In no sense can any such efforts 
be called fair to all parties concerned 
nor can anyone offering such a subsidy 
be pardoned for taking unfair advantage 
of buyers and competitors alike. 

Unless you are sales minded you are 
apt to be unfamiliar with “PM’s” for 
salesmen, but in every era, after a radi- 
cal slump in distribution accompanying 
a crisis in world affairs, you have gen- 
erally seen a recurrence of “PM’s.” Pin 
money payments in cash or premiums 


has always seemed to appeal to many as 
a direct means of effectively interesting 
salesmen in a particular promotion, and 
rightfully so. The rub comes when you 
are not on the receiving end of such pro- 
motions and must stand by while sales- 
men thrust the goods of others on every 
buyer who may be persuaded to stock 
the article subsidized. As an example 
of what I mean I will mention only one. 


AN EXAMPLE 


A few months ago a cereal manufac- 
turer sold his plant to a larger competi- 
tor who needed the raw product sources 
of supplies controlled by the seller. 
Brands sold in considerable volume for 
years are being discontinued and will be 
replaced by those better known. Few if 
any will suffer any hardships but many 
salesmen will have to spend cash for 
shirts formerly supplied by. the cereal 
manufacturer to all who met a certain 
monthly quota. To any salesman selling 
a certain amount of cereals each month 
the miller had a standing offer of a white 
shirt mailed direct to the home of the 
salesman. One of them the other day 
told me he had over thirty shirts at 
home and would not need any more for 
some time. But he said: “I’ll have to 
buy them again after the present supply 
is exhausted.” 


You can see here that any cereal 
manufacturer not subsidizing the sales- 
inen enjoying such an advantage would 
be behind the eight ball whenever he 
tried to get a little extra sales support 
for his brands or any special sales cam- 
paign he might put on without the bene- 
fit of haberdashery for all those selling 
his goods, and those of the miller who 
was shirt-minded as far as salesmen sell- 
ing his product were concerned. You 
would not enjoy such competition, nor 
should anyone have to meet it. As a 
matter of fact such payments may be 
more illegal today than ever before, but 
we can leave that aspect of the matter 
out of consideration. Just remember 
when you are tempted to try such meth- 
ods for tying salesmen in with your cam- 
paigns that some day the pressure may 
come from a competitor and that it’s not 
easy to meet and harder still to overcome. 


This column has always advocated 
liberal sampling campaigns for the full- 
est information of all those selling any 
product. It may seem to you that your 
jobber’s salesmen must know all there is 
to be known about your product but 


usually they do not. Then, too, simply 
insist the samples distributed be shown 
for a week on the sales desks of the men 
receiving them before they are taken 
home and you will have placed before 
them a daily reminder of a job to be 
done that will prove effective in sales 
promotion. 


THE NEXT STEP 


Next in sales promotion effectiveness 
to the full posting of salesmen about 
your product is the placing of your prod- 
uct story in the hands of as many con- 
sumers as possible. It is not always 
practicable to sample the consumer over 
a wide area, nor is it even necessary in 
many instances. Products requiring 
some special skill in use may be effec- 
tively demonstrated as would be the case 
if you were marketing a new household 
cleaner, but a canned food product may 
be so presented to the consumer in prod- 
uct booklets as to cause those reading it 
to buy. Already manufacturers supply- 
ing foods to the grocery trade are pre- 
paring elaborate booklets designed to 
appeal to youngsters, and through them 
to mothers, who will get the story of the 
product being merchandised while they 
are telling their children the story sur- 
rounding the elaborate illustrations in 
the booklet. 

In one instance I have in mind a pre- 
served food distributor known to all 
readers of this magazine celebrated his 
90th anniversary. All those invited to 
the affair received a 26 page booklet 
done up in the most approved manner, 
and produced in sufficient quantities so 
that all representatives of the manufac- 
turer received an ample number of copies 
for distribution to his buyers. The book- 
let has been so well gotten up it’s a 
shame that every canner cannot have one 
for his private files. 


In your post war planning, make a 
place for such a merchandising activity. 
If you cannot afford a general fre dis- 
tribution of the brooklet, add recipes and 
offer it for the return of a labe! from 
one of your cans and ten cents ‘0 help 
pay for the cost of mailing. ''o not 
make the recipes exclusively vw irtime 
recipes, but let them be old standi’s and 
the booklet will not go out of st le for 
several years. Get a good job fro ) your 
lithographer, call on the Nationa Ass0- 
ciation if necessary for help in pre \aring 
it, better submit a rough draft t them 
anyway. Illustrate it plentiful and 
you will find many things you ha’ done 
in the past toward helping to i ‘rease 
consumer demand for your good have 
not been as effective as this book t will 
be. Your future sales and prof s will 
increase as you adopt some such  ethod 
as this for creating further inte: sts 0 
your goods. 
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THE 


CRCO SANITARY ROTARY 


BLANCHER 


WITH AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 


CRCO Sanitary Rotary Blanchers are especially suited for all 
blanching operations as the temperature can be controlled 
throughout the entire length ofthe blancher. A special thermo- 
static control also insures the proper heat at the feeding end at 
all times. . Variable speed Control permits long or short blanch- 
ing as desired. CRCO Precision Construction insures trouble- 


free operation. 


Write for details . . . or consult your nearest 
Chisholm-Ryder representative. 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, 
Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey, 
Inc., Tampa, Fla.; Ward Equipment Sales Co., 
Chicago; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas; W. D. 
Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada. 


TEREST OF MAIN OFFICE 
Everything NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office and Warehouse: 


Columbus, Wis. 
AN N ER NEW WAY DIVISION 


HANOVER, PA. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


as reported direct to THE CANNING TRADE by canners in 


the various states. 


BEANS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., June 12—Green: 
Start harvest this week. Acreage 60 per 
cent of last year; anticipated yield fair. 


CLINTON, MAINE, June 8—Snap: We 
have about the same acreage as we had 
last year. They were planted a good two 
weeks ahead of last year, but owing to 
dry weather, they are growing slowly. 
About 1 per cent were lost in a killing 
frost on May 27. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., June 10—Green 
and Wax Snap: Just planted; 10 per 
cent more green acreage than last year. 
Soil conditions favorable. 


CODORUS, PA., June 8—Snap: About 
all planted; looking fairly good at this 
time. 


WATERBURY, VT., June 8—Snap: Plant- 
ing about finished but soil is so dry from 
lack of moisture, doubt if beans will 
sprout. Need rain very badly, leaves all 
drying up. Normal acreage. 


SUSSEX, WIS., June 8—Coming along in 
nice shape and unless something happens 
prospects can be said to be close to 
normal. 


CORN 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 7—75 per cent 
planted; all plantings coming through 
nicely. Good subsoil moisture. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 9— Acreage 
about 80 per cent of last year; planting 
will be finished by June 15. Crop looks 
good. 


CLINTON, MAINE, June 8 — Golden 
Sweet: Our acreage is slightly smaller 
than last year. Planting is about two 
weeks ahead of last year, but rapid 
growth is being retarded by dry weather. 
Planting will be about completed by 
June 10. 


BLANCHESTER, OHIO, June 7—Sweet: 
Acreage 70 per cent of 1943. Germina- 
tion just fair; 100 acres to be replanted. 
One week late in plantings. 


WATERBURY, VT., June 8—AIl planted 
but soil very dry; doubt if it will germi- 
nate without more moisture; rain needed 
badly. Normal acreage. 


SUSSEX, WIS., June 8—Coming along in 
nice shape and unless something happens 
the crop prospects can be said to be about 
normal. 
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TOMATOES 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., June 12—All plants 
have now been set; acreage 40 per cent 
of normal. Harvest due about August 1. 


GREENWOOD, DEL., June 10—Early fields 
of Georgia plants have very poor stands 
due to blackrot; some fields a total loss. 
Late planted fields look good but need 
rain badly. Why are Georgia plants 
allowed to be certified and when opened 
on the farm found to be diseased? 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 9— Acreage 
about 125 per cent of 1943; setting 80 
per cent completed and fields look good. 


FRANKFORT, IND., June 12—We have 
1500 acres this year as against 1800 last 
year. It is too early to tell what the 
yield will be but the plants are looking 
fairly well, except that we need rain 
now; had too much rain earlier and need 
rain now. 


MADISONVILLE, KY., June 6—Late sea- 
son; acreage 45 per cent short of normal 
due principally to high price of tobacco. 


BETHLEHEM, MD., June 12—Tomato 
prospects poor; all other crops fair. 


MARYDEL, MD., June 10—Early toma- 
toes will be 90 to 100 per cent failure; 
nearly all early plants from South were 
lost. Late tomatoes were heavily planted 
and crop prospects are good for a larger 
than normal acreage. 


CLYDE, OHIO, June 10—Shortage of 
plants may reduce acreage; too early to 
tell. 

CODORUS, PA., June 8—AIll planted and 
plants are looking good with the excep- 
tion of some that were hit with a hail 
storm, but they were replanted. 


MARSHALL, VA., June 7—Acreage about 
same as last year. Plenty of moisture 
and stands are good in the fields; plenty 
of good plants, too. 


FRUIT 


LOVELAND, COLO., May 29—Gooseler- 
ries: Condition good; will harvest about 
June 20; about 60 tons. 

Cherries: Condition good; will harvest 
about July 15; about 800 tons. 

EAST JORDAN, MICH., June 10—Red 
Cherries: Good to heavy crop in pros- 
pect; crop a little advanced because of 
some very warm weather. 


CLYDE, OHIO, June 10—Sour Cherries: 
Prospect is 75 to 85 per cent of 1942; 
crop ready about July 4. 


OTHER ITEMS 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 7—Asparagus: 
Prospective yield same as last year, Cold 
today and if it continues so will have to 
revise estimate downward. 

HOOPESTON, ILL., June 9—Asparagus: 
Production about the same as last year 
this date. 

MARYDEL, MD., June 10—Cucumbers for 
Pickling: Acreage 15 to 20 per cent 
larger than normal. Crop is promising 
but too early to estimate yield. 

EAST JORDAN, MICH., June 10—Beets: 
Just planted about same acreage as last 
year; growing conditions favorable. 

Carrots: Planted about two weeks; 20 
per cent less acreage than last year. 
Growing conditions favorable. 

CLYDE, OHIO, June 10—Cabbage: No 
transplanting yet; some complaints of 
shortage of plants. Has been hot and 
wet and now too cold for a few days. 

SUSSEX, WIS., June 8—Beets: Coming 
along in nice shape and unless some- 
thing happens the crop prospects can be 
said to be normal. 

Peas: Up to last Friday our crop was 
100 per cent but since that time it has 
suffered considerably. The weather was 
quite cool up to two weeks ago and then 
we got ten days of hot weather and we 
have always found that extremes of this 
kind cause some set back for peas and 
unless favorable weather comes, the crop 
is permanently damaged. This seems to 
be the case. In discussing this with 
neighboring canners, we all find the same 
situation. The crop is spindly and the 
hot dry winds have left a dry soil, which 
has not been supplemented by any mois- 
ture since a week ago. Of course, this 
applies primarily to Alaskas. The 
Sweets still look good and still can make 
a good crop with favorable weather from 
now on in. As you well realize, the criti- 
cal weeks for peas lie just ahead. 


SWEET POTATO PACK IN 1943 


The canned sweet potato pack for 1943 
totaled 890,711 actual cases, according 
to figures compiled by the National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics. 


No. 2% 
Style of pack Cases 


On a basis of 24/2’s, this pack ar 
to 1,214,702 cases, 


The following table presents det« ‘: 
the pack in actual cases by pack » 
and container size: 


Can Size 
No. 10 No. 3 Vae. 
Cases Cases 


Solid 509,821 
Syrup 77,572 
Vacuum 20,525 


23,964 63,000 
10,777 31,345 
149,178 


607,918 


34,741 243,523 
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_HULLING 
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STECHER-TRAUNG 


A K E Y T O LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


PROFITS 


Labels Box Wraps 
Packets « Cartons « Folding Boxes 
Merchandise Envelopes and Cards 


For the successful operation of a pea or 


lima bean cannery, no mechanical equip- 


ment is so important as efficient and eco- Sake ; ect 


nomical hulling equipment. Machines that 
will thresh the highest percentage of the 
quality from the vines, that reduce break- 
age and save peas, largely determine the 


profit. 


For this reason, Hamachek Ideal Viners 
and equipment are playing an increasingly 
important partin the production of canned 


and frozen peas and lima beans. 


Engineering “KNOW-HOW” 


MEANS BETTER, MORE DEPENDABLE 


PROCESSING KETTLES 


Standardization of production methods 
and engineering ‘“‘“KNOW-HOW” have 
resulted in low initial costs for LEE 
equipment—used successfully in every 

RIES industry. Whether you need standard 
pELIVE or special type kettles—LEE can fulfill 


your exacting requirements. Catalog 


on request. 
BUILDS STANDARD OR UNUSUAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
WISCONSIN 
Fstablished 1880 Incorporated 1924 
REEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
419 Pine Street - Phillipsburg, Penna. 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Atmosphere Cleared—Sanity in the Saddle— 

Market Cleaning Up—Fruits Looking Up— 

Vegetables Not So Promising—Inventory 
Relief—We’re Good and Healthy!! 


CLEARING—The Invasion, it was 
said, ended all strikes in this 
country; it seems also to have 
cleared the atmosphere of the 
canned foods markets, so _ that 
traders now see the importance of 
normal trading, and as much of it 
as conditions will permit. That is 
usually stated as a willingness to 
add to their inventories, or to dress 
them up where they had been 
allowed to decline. There are good 
reasons for this, for all wholesale 
outlets are feeling very heavy calls 
on their supplies, because, in turn, 
the retailers are having a veri- 
table deluge of buying over their 
counters. This public interest can- 
not be attributed to the Invasion, 
nor to the war; it is normal, and 
simply means that we have reached 
the period in the year when home 
preserved foods have become ex- 
hausted. It is a little later this 
year than usual, because of the 
amount of home-canning done last 
season. The vast proportion of this 
latter, if not all of it, was con- 
sumed at home, or among close 
neighbors, and did not come upon 
the market. But its influence upon 
retail buying was considerable, as 
might have been expected but gen- 
erally was not, and the lack of de- 
mand for moderate priced canned 
foods, generally the standards, was 
attributed to a universal demand 
for fancy goods. That’s nonsense, 
in a large way. Unquestionably 
more people had more money than 
they ever had before, and they 
spent it for the best, in instances, 
but that fraction does not repre- 
sent the entire retail buying class. 
The market is beginning to see 
that now as the demand is coming 
back. And it will take up all the 
goods now in existance before new 
goods can be added to the larder, 
especially among canned vegetables 


which are now largely un-rationed. 
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Another salient of the week re- 
lates to canned fruits. This branch 
of the industry has been as inde- 
pendent as the proverbial hog-on- 
ice: anything like canned fruit 
vanished at prices far above the 
old scale, and still there was not 
enough. As a result the Govern- 
ment “take” looked as if it would 
take all that could be produced in 
1944. You have these definite 
figures of the “‘take”’ on both fruits 
and vegetables in our issue of 
June 5th, page 28, and we trust 
you have kept that issue because 
you will wish to refer to it many 
times. 

The Government did not ask for 
the entire canned fruit pack, ex- 
cept in RSP Cherries. All these 
“takes’’ were based upon the aver- 
age of ’42-’43 productions, and 
most fruits were rated high. For- 
tunately the fruit crops are very 
promising, cherries, for instance, 
promising to reach 150 per cent of 
those two years, and possibly 200 
per cent. If that happens, as now 
seems likely, the consumer market 
will get a goodly proportion of the 
cherries. And that is the trend 
of “hoping” in the market as we 
write. 

The same thing is true about 
Apricots, which were a dismal 
failure last year as you recall. So 
the Government “take” was set at 
100 per cent. But here another 
nice crop is beginning to come to 
the canneries, and it is hoped it 
will result in a 200 per cent pack, 
as with cherries. 


In the vegetable line the “‘hopes”’ 
are not quite so lurid. Government 
crop reports continue to promise 
record yields, and we hope they are 
correct, but the Crop Reports we 
give you direct from the canners 
in the field, do not bear out any 
such promising results. It is too 
early to condemn any packs to 
failure, or even heavy cuts from 
normal, but certainly these can- 
ning crops have been up against 
unfortunate weather, in many 
regions. Still we know that the 
spirt is there, and these canners 
are bent upon making the very best 
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of every opportunity, because they 
know that their goods are needed, 
and will be needed all during the 
early months of 1945 when our 
boys will be fighting in the Pacific, 
but we hope will be done in Europe. 
But hunger will not be abated in 
Europe, not during the winter. 
And there will be lots of our boys 
retained there; it will not all be for 
the starving in released countries. 
Surrender, in the face of labor or 
crop trouble, on the part of food 
producers, is just the same as if 
any of our boys would surrender at 
the front. Can you imagine any- 
thing of the kind with them? 
Neither can we with the food 
producers. 


INVENTORY HELP—Canners who 
may have some goods to sell, and 
certainly all wholesalers, will be 
interested in the following: 


An easier way by which wholesalers 
who have an excess inventory of proc- 
essed foods may figure the quantity they 
may buy to keep their stocks balanced 
was announced June 16th by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The plan provides that a wholesaler, 
even though he may exceed his maximum 
allowable inventory, may buy foods 
equivalent to not more than five per cent 
of that allowable inventory in order to 
keep his stocks balanced. 

Stocks are unbalanced when a whole- 
saler has too much or too little of a 
particular food item for the needs of his 
customers. 

Before the change announced today, 
such wholesalers were limited to 10 per 
cent of their point sales in April, 1943. 


The use of a current base period, 
which is now possible, is desirable be- 
cause of the addition of new items to 
the list of rationed processed foods «ince 
April, 1943 (the old base period) and 
because a number of new wholesalers 
have entered business since that tire. 

(Amendment 39 to Revised R: tion 
Order 13—effective July 2, 1944.) 


A HEALTHY LOT—As a natio: we 
are a very fortunate lot, in tha’ we 
have wonderfully good he: Ith. 
Read this from a recent mee*.ig, 
by the leading man in authori: ’— 
and keep it in mind. Healthy pe. ple 
have big appetites, and that calls 
for heavy food supplies. 

Special to The New York Time 


CHICAGO, June 18—The widesp: cad 
indiscriminate use of vitamins was con- 
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to be awoman |! 


Yee ...She’s the housewife who takes ycur 
product from her grocer’s shelf, gives it 


the finishing touch and sets it before her family. 


She’s apt to be finicky... and why not?... it’s her 
money she’s spending and her family she’s feed- 
ing. If the flavor appeals to her, she gives your 
product her approval. If flavor varies from time 
to time, it is her positive conviction the quality 
is slipping ... she changes brand. 


Sy A GUARD 
AND CONTROL FLAVOR 


*Scienco Saltabs contain the exact amount of salt 
you want in each can, eliminating the possibility 
of variation in flavor. 


The Scienco Depositing Equipment insures oper- 
ating efficiency. Models to fit any standard filling 
equipment... any speed up to 300 per minute. 
Positive action...no can passed without a tablet. 


And, best of all... you buy only the salt tablets. 
We lease you the equipment for a nominal charge. 


It will pay you to investigate. Write us...we'll 
gladly give you full information. 


SCIENTIFIC TABLET COMPANY 


Division of THE G. S. SUPPIGER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


Do you know the proved value of Scienco Calcium 
Chloride and Salt Combination Tablets? They doa 
wonderful job in keeping tomatoes firm in the can. 
* Trade Mark Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 
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demned by Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer of 
Chicago, tonight as he took office as 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Speaking at the annual conven- 
tion, he said that impressive advances 
had been made with vitamins, but he 
added: 

“Certainly the people in this country 
are not in such a state of malnutrition 
as to require the use of $250,000,000 
worth of vitamins. The excessive claims 
made for vitamins are beyond any basic 
medical evidence.” 

Dr. Kretschmer asserted that the 
United States has never enjoyed better 
health conditions, and he disagreed with 
the statement that “one third of our 
people are poorly nourished.” 

Death Rate at Record Low 


“The death rate is the lowest in our 
history, except for a slight, not serious 
rise last year,” he said. “Fortunately, 
there have been no major epidemics such 
as the influenza epidemic in the last war. 
The venereal diseases are almost com- 
pletely controlled, thanks to the sulfa 
drugs and penicillin, so that the medical 
schools have difficulty in obtaining 
enough patients for the teaching of stu- 
dents. 

“Tuberculosis, which often shows a 
rise during a war, has now reached an 
all-time low. Pneumonia is no longer a 
danger as it was before the advent of 
the sulfa drugs. Cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, which formerly had a death rate 
of 60 to 70 per cent, now has a mortality 
of about 5 per cent. 

“During the last year more than 3,000,- 
000 babies were born in this country, 
with the lowest maternal and infant 
death rate in our entire history, and this 
in the midst of the war effort.” 


Bullets More Deadly Now 


Bullets are killing more fighting men 
than disease, the reverse of previous 
wartime experience, Dr. Kretschmer 
added in declaring that never had the 
troops of any nation enjoyed such good 
health. Serving with the Army and 
Navy are 55,000 physicians. 

If that isn’t good market news 
what could be? 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Watching Crop Reports—Lack of Supplies 

Hampers Trading as Consumer Demand Con- 

tinues to Increase—Long Range Jitters— 

Watching Tomatoes—All Vegetables at In- 

terest — Fruits Continue Strong — Want 
Shrimp 


By ‘New York Stater” 
New York, June 16, 1944 
THE SITUATION — Crop reports 
are taking the spotlight in canned 


foods markets, and while early- 
season speculations seldom have 
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any bearing upon the pack outturn, 
tradition must be observed and the 
latest “dope” on midwest corn and 
pea plantings, along with crop re- 
ports from California, is being 
eagerly scanned. Insofar as spot 
trading is concerned, activity is ex- 
tremely limited ;— necessarily so 
because of the fact that wanted 
goods just aren’t available. Mean- 
while, considerable interest is in 
evidence in reports in wholesale 
grocery circles to the effect that 
the point holiday on many proc- 


essed foods has materially stimu- 


lated consumer demand for canned 
vegetables. 


THE OUTLOOK — Added to the 
usual intangibles in planning in- 
ventory policy for the remainder 
of 1944 and the first half of 1945 
are the enormous U. 8S. stockpiles 
of canned and other foods. With 
some optimists predicting a vic- 
torious end of hostilities in Europe 
before the year is out, with Japan 
expected to be polished off within 
one year after termination of the 
European phase, the problem of 
U. S. surplus disposal moves ever 
nearer. Too, many distributors 
are inclined to the belief that “in- 
visible reserves” in the hands of 
consumers are still large, and that 
ending of rationing will mean the 
consumption of these stocks, with 
a corresponding falling-off in cur- 
rent retailers’ sales. Too, the ex- 
pected drop in consumer purchas- 
ing power after war industries go 
into the reconversion era is being 
taken into consideration in inven- 
tory planning. Despite all these 
ponderous considerations, how- 
ever, distributors are expected to 
seek large blocks of goods from 
1944 packs available for civilian 
consumption, and canners may ex- 
pect to be under pressure for de- 
liveries of top grades of all vege- 
tables, fruits, and fish. 


TOMATOES — Distributors are 
showing continued concern over 
reports of heavy diversion of to- 
matoes into the products category 
this season, as well as anticipated 
curtailment of canners’ raw sup- 
plies as a result of sharp competi- 
tion from fresh shippers. In con- 
sequence, the market has taken a 
turn for the better, and resale lots 


are no longer coming into the mar- 
ket. Some jobbers are inclined *o 
discount the products inroads, but 
are concerned over the lateness of 
the crop and indicated failure to 
fully solve the cannery manpower 
problem, notwithstanding the im- 
portation of workers and the as- 
signment of large numbers of 
prisoners-of-war for such labor. 


BEANS—The market for standard 
beans has not fully emerged from 
the doldrums into which it dropped 
during the first quarter. Canners 
still have stocks on hand, at ceil- 
ings, but if present conditions hold, 
these stocks will remain in canners’ 
hands for some time to come. 
Meanwhile, there is growing inter- 
est in new pack fancy beans, and 
canners are not experiencing much 
difficulty in booking expected pack 
totals, after allowing for Govern- 
ment set-asides. 


PEAS — Eastern canners report 
that their production will be under 
last year’s totals, but the 1944 pack 
is expected to grade up better than 
was the case a year ago. Mean- 
while, reports from Wisconsin are 
more encouraging, with many can- 
ners of the opinion that 1944 pack 
will approximate last season’s to- 
tal. Reports from the Northwest 
indicate that pack of Alaskas has 
been rather light. Jobbing inter- 
est here continues to center in fan- 
cies, with canners more inclined to 
book their overall quality range. 


CORN—Reports from major can- 
ning areas indicate that corn pack 
prospects are favorable this season, 
and a little buying interest in fan- 
cies on futures contracts is in the 
making. Canners generally are 
disposed to make limited commit- 
ments, although packers of featu ed 
brands will continue to allocate 
their available supplies to their 
regular trade before considering 
“open market” business. 


SPINACH—With the early pack 
in the East out of the way, i: is 
now evident that practically al. of 
the pack went to the Governm< it. 
Where odd lots above Governm ‘nt 
requirements were packed, thse 
goods have apparently been clea: «d, 
and no canner offerings are ~<e- 
ported currently. 
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SALIFORNIA FRUIT—Reports from 
t! » Coast indicate that crop condi- 
ticus on the new canning fruits 
w-re favorable up to the Big Wind, 
bet canners are making prepara- 
tions for output up to their capa- 
city, labor permitting. There is a 
continued good demand for spot 
fruits, with little offering. Where 
jobbers are willing to make resales, 
they are demanding all, or so much 
of the permitted mark-up that the 
buyer has little profit opportunity, 
and must content himself with 
handling the fruits for his retail 
trade on an “accommodation ba- 
sis.’ Nothing further as yet re- 
garding reported plans of coast 
packers to drastically overhaul 
their allocation bases in the case 
of jobbers who were active resell- 
ers of canned fruits during the 
first quarter of the year, after 
wheedling canners out of additional 
allotments late in 1943. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—Reports from 
packing sections continue favor- 
able for a large pack of r.s.p. cher- 
ries this season, and while canners 
expect higher ceilings, trade ob- 
servers believe that a large pack 
could be moved into consumption 
with reasonably higher prices than 
those which prevailed a year ago. 


CANNED FISH—Higher prices on 
shrimp are expected to bring about 
some pick-up in packing at Gulf 
canneries. Shrimp remains in de- 
mand here, with no offerings noted 
from first hands. ... Salmon orders 
continue to go unfilled on spot, 
with distributors holding on to 
stocks on hand and refraining from 
nibbling on bids in the resale mar- 
ket... . Tuna is available only in 
a limited way, and is moving stead- 
ily i to consuming channels, stimu- 
late’ by hot weather. . The 
sear h for sardines goes on apace, 
wit’ demand still topping supply. 


FA!” AOUNT BUYS ABANDONED 
CAMP BUILDINGS 


Fa mount Canning Company, Fair- 
r Minnesota, has bought the build- 
Ings ad equipment abandoned by the 
U Air Foree Training Center at 


Esth . ville, Iowa, which is being moved 
to th company’s plants at Waseco and 
Winr Jago, Minnesota, to be used for 
housii: workers. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Wind Causes Heavy Damage—Crop Details 

—Cherries Damaged—Pears Also Suffer— 

How Fruit Crops Were Used in ’'43——Cherry 

Crop Prices—Tomatoes Cleaning Out— 
West Coast Notes 


Py “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 16, 1944 


CROPS—The monthly report of 
the California Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service, under date of 


June 12, and covering fruit crop 
conditions and seasonal forecasts 
as of June 1, has made an appear- 
ance. A special foreword directed 
attention to the fact that on June 8 
the hardest north wind in more 
than sixty years blew through the 
Sacramento Valley and into the 
northern counties of the San Joa- 
quin Valley, causing important 
losses not reflected in the report. 
Many orchards were leveled by the 
wind and much fruit blown from 
trees, with unofficial estimates of 
the damage placed at $1,500,000. 
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The report indicates that fruit 
thinning throughout the State has 
been hampered by lack of labor, 
and that some damage was done by 
May rains, particularly to cherries. 
Prospects are for only a medium 
volume of apples, following the 
very heavy crop of last year. Apri- 
cots, now being harvested, promise 
a crop of 289,000 tons, the largest 
production since 1939, in contrast 
to the exceedingly small crop of 
80,000 tons last year. Owing to 
damage by rain, the forecast for 
cherries has been reduced from 
29,000 tons, made earlier in the 
season, to 25,500 tons. Fig or- 
chards are in good condition and 
a normal production is expected. 
Olives have bloomed freely, but it 
is too early to estimate the prob- 
able tonnage. A yield of 418,000 
tons of clingstone peaches is prom- 
ised, with that of freestones esti- 
mated at 277,000 tons. Last year’s 
harvested crops were 343,000 tons 
and 255,000 tons, respectively. 
Pears shed badly in May and the 
forecast is for a crop of 162,000 
tons of Bartletts, compared with 
271,000 tons last year, with other 
varieties promising a yield of 
25,000 tons, compared with 30,000 
tons in 1948. Despite hail damage 
to plums a yield of 72,000 tons is 
forecast, as compared with 76,000 
tons in 1943. This crop is late, like 
other fruits. The prospective 1944 
tonnage of prunes is placed at 155,- 
000 tons, as compared with 196,000 
tons in 1943. 


Some changes in the disposition 
of California fruit crops may be 
expected this year, as compared 
with last, owing to crop conditions, 
the needs of Government agencies 


and the waning labor supply. Out 
of a crop of 80,000 tons of apricots 
last year 21,000 tons were canned, 
36,100 tons dried, 5,000 tons proc- 
essed in other ways and the balance 
used fresh. Out of a total of 16,- 
000 tons of cherries harvested, 
3,000 tons were canned, 3,200 tons 
processed and 9,800 tons shipped 
outside the State or used in the 
local fresh markets. About 1,000 
tons went unharvested. Of the 
harvested crop of 296,000 tons of 
pears, 141,700 tons were canned, 


20,400 tons dried, 6,100 tons proc- 


essed in other styles and the bal- 
ance used fresh. Cling peaches 
were harvested to the tune of 343,- 
000 tons, of which 320,000 tons 
were canned, 6,700 tons dried, 
3,300 otherwise processed and 13,- 
000 tons used fresh. Out of a crop 
of 255,000 tons of freestone peaches 
but 14,500 tons were canned, 106,- 
700 tons were dried, 7,000 tons 
otherwise processed and 126,700 
tons shipped or used fresh. But 
1,000 tons of plums were canned 
out of a crop of 76,000 tons, with 
6,300 tons otherwise processed, 
54,000 tons shipped outside the 
State and 14,700 tons used fresh 
at home. 

Preliminary estimates place the 
bearing acreages of California fruit 
and nut crops for 1944 at 1,494,- 
560, an increase of about 1 per cent 
over 1943. Nearly all crops show 
some increase except prunes. 

At a recent meeting of canners, 
growers and WFA officials at San 
Francisco, recommended price dif- 
ferentials between districts for 
canning cherries were agreed upon. 
The State was divided into three 
districts, with Santa Clara, Santa 


Cruz and Monterey counties coin- 
prising District 1; Sonoma, Solano, 
West Contra Costa and Napa coun- 
ties District 2; and the rest of the 
State making up District 3. Can- 
ners will pay the 100 per cent basic 
price for No. 1 canning cherries 
from District 1, 90 per cent for 
fruit from District 2, and 80 per 
cent for fruit from District 3. The 
size count for No. 1 fruit is to be 
85 per pound, with No. 2 120 per 
pound. The size count for barrel- 
ling fruit is to be 100 per pound. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus pack 
is mounting rapidly, with consider- 
able business being booked on the 
basis of last year’s ceiling prices. 
However, some of the larger oper- 
ators have made no sales as yet, 
hopeful that ceilings will be raised 
to cover increased costs. 


TOMATOES—Warehouse stocks of 
tomatoes are being reduced at a 
rapid rate, with some canners hav- 
ing nothing on hand but stock re- 
served for Government agencies. 
Crop prospects received a setback 
when some of the most important 
Valley areas were visited by a gale 
last week. It is estimated that al- 
most 20,000 acres will have to be 
replanted. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit mar- 
ket could easily be active if stocks 
were available. Some resale busi- 
ness on peaches and pears is re- 
ported, but in small lots only. Sev- 
eral California canners will make 
no pack of cherries as some oper- 
ators are paying as high as 15 
cents a pound for fruit while sug- 
gested Government ceilings call for 
about 11 cent fruit. 


~_KEEP BUYING WAR 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


BONDS 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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OYSTERS CUT—Distributors who 
ha‘ 2 developed quite a business on 
Northwest pack oysters are getting 
no’ sing from that source this sea- 
son. Canners there say they can- 
not pack the Pacific Coast oyster 
at the specified weights demanded. 
Likewise, no Pacific Coast canned 
cra) is coming through. Ceiling 
prices may have something to do 
with this. 

Several Pacific Coast canners 
have sizeable lots of fiber-board 
cases not conforming exactly to 
Government specifications, though 
excellent quality. The Govern- 
ment is being asked to accept 
canned foods, especially fish, pack- 
aged in these. It is considered 
likely these requests will be ac- 
ceeded to in view of the pulp and 
paper shortage. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


RULING—The California Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Appeals Board has is- 
sued a ruling holding that a group of 
cannery workers in the Modesto area 
are not eligible to draw unemployment 
insurance during the non-canning sea- 
son. The board said that the decision 
hung on the workers’ refusal to accept 
dehydrating jobs offered them after the 
1948 canning season. 

G. MASELLI & SONS, whose olive packing 
plant at Strathmore, Calif., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, have announced 
plans to rebuild the olive oil mill. 


THE F. E. BOOTH COMPANY, INC., San 
Francisco, Calif., whose accounting sys- 
tem permits the making of monthly state- 
ments of profits or loss, reports a profit 
of $15,419 after all charges, for the 
month of May, compared with $8,291 for 
this month in 19438. Sales were $1,348,- 
200, avainst $281,189 a year earlier. Pro- 
fits for the fiseal year to May 31 were 
$47,1(5, against $32,894 for the period 
last year. Sales were $2,774,454, com- 
pare’ with $945,673 a year ago. 

_ Wl 1AM H. DAVIS, chairman of the Na- 
tiona) ‘Var Labor Board, was an early 
June  sitor at San Francisco, Calif. He 
stopp | off here on his way back from a 
trip | the Hawaiian Islands, where a 
6-mar territorial WLB has been set up 
anda wages frozen as of June 6. Here- 
tofor. he Territory of Hawaii had been 
exem from wage stabilization. 

AK’. -[ALMEUS, commercial attache for 
Swec >, announced at San Francisco, 
Calif. hat his country plans to greatly 
cre: » its imports of dried, canned and 
fresh -uits from the Pacific Coast after 
the \ ». He said that in 30 years, 
Swed: fruit consumption had 
creas seven times and that frozen 
fruits vere engaging the attention of 
impor and distributors. 
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All of the Industry’s war-time references, compiled into 
one handy little booklet, ever ready for instant use. 
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MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL, pioneer food 
brokers of San Francisco, Calif., have 
announced the appointment of K. E. 
Sewell as manager of the Los Angeles 
office. Mr. Sewell was formerly in 
charge of the Arizona territory and has 
been succeeded there by William A. 
McGraw. 


THE JOEL H. SPRINGER COMPANY, food 
brokers, of San Francisco, Calif., re- 
cently celebrated its twelfth anniversary. 


NEW OFFICES—The Grocery Distribu- 
tors of Northern California, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, recently in- 
stalled new officers as follows: President, 
Julius Marx, Haas Bros.; vice-presidents, 
J. Traverso, V. Traverso Co., and Henry 
Reidt, United Grocers; and secretary- 
treasurer, E. G. Williams. The directors 
are: H. B. Tiedemann, Tiedemann & Mc- 
Morran; E. S. Granucci, G. Granucci & 
Sons; Harry Markowitz, Better Buy 
Wholesale Grocers, Harry Wissman, 
Wissman’s Stores; James Parish, Oak- 
land Wholesale Grocers; and Wilfred 
Randall, Sonoma Valley Wholesale .Gro- 
cers. 


THE BRINED FRUIT COMPANY of Cali- 
fornia has been incorporated at La 
Habra, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$75,000, by C. M. Warren, F. H. Halm 
and R. F. Franz. 


IRVING H. GRANICHER, of the sales de- 
partment of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Calif., is repre- 
senting this firm at a series of trade 
meetings being held in the Eastern part 
of the country. Included is the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers at Chicago. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Fishermen Given Deferments—Few More 
Shrimp Produced—Oyster-Bars Still Run- 
ning—Fewer Crabs and Less Crab Meat 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 16, 1944 


DRAFT DEFERMENTS GIVEN FISH- 
ERMEN—The following article ap- 
peared in the Mobile Register of 
June 14, 1944, very interesting to 
the seafood industry: 

“All fishermen operating on 10- 
gross ton boats in the Mobile 


coastal area will be given tempo- 
rary 20- to 30-day deferments 
while their individual draft status 
is established, it was announced 
Tuesday following a meeting here 
of draft officials with Col. James T. 
Johnson, Jr., state director of Se- 
lective Service. 

Under a revision of rules an- 
nounced Monday, chief engineers 
and captains of fishing boats of 
10 gross tons minimum in the 
Coden, Bayou La Batre-Dauphin 
Island area will be eligible for 
deferments as commercial fisher- 
men. At the conference Tues- 
day, it was disclosed that the 
classification of fishermen-regis- 
trants did not state their exact 
positions, so all were given tempo- 
rary deferments until they were 
issued new forms. 

Individual deferment applica- 
tions of chief engineers and cap- 
tains of the 10-ton boats must go 
through regular 42-A appeal chan- 
nels and be passed on by W. A. 
Anderson of New Orleans, co-ordi- 
nator of fisheries, and Colonel 
Johnson of Alabama’s Selective 
Service setup.” 


SHRIMP—There were a few more 
shrimp produced in Mississippi 
and Alabama this past week than 
the previous one, but this is not 
saying much, because production 
is light in these two states. 

Louisiana showed about a 20 per 
cent decrease in production the 
past week and Texas about 10 per 
cent. 

The canneries in Louisiana re- 
ceived about a hundred barrels of 
shrimp the past week which en- 
abled them to get out a small pack, 
but no report of any of the can- 
neries in the other States having 
received shrimp. 

The shrimp have improved in 
size and more large shrimp were 
available last week, which might 
indicate that the adult shrimp are 
working inshore. 


The plants in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and Geor- 
gia operating under the Seafood 
Inspection Service of the U. §, 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that for the week ending 
June 3, 1944, there were 640 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp canned, which 
brought the pack for the season to 
384,616 standard cases, as against 
576,013 standard cases packed dur- 
ing the same period last year, or 
191,397 less cases packed this sea- 


gon. 


OYSTERS — There were less oy- 
sters produced in Louisiana this 
past week. The oyster bars and 
restaurants in Louisiana must be 
still using considerable oysters, be- 
cause no oysters are being- canned 
and the raw oyster dealers have 
closed for the Summer. 


HARD CRABS — There were less 
hard crabs produced in this section 
the past week. This naturally re- 
duced the production of crab meat; 
nevertheless there was quite a bit 
produced and Louisiana packed a 
good quantity of processed crab 
meat. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
CATALOG 


Chisholm-Ryder Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York, has just issued a cata- 
log of packaging machinery of the newly 
acquired lines added by the recent pur- 
chase of the New-Way Canning Machines 
Company, Hanover, Pennsylvania. The 
line is complete in every respect and in- 
cludes various models of labeling and 
casing machines, equipment for inverting 
trays from horizontal retorts, Feed 
Tables, Elevators, Automatic Case Glu- 
ers, Case Numbering and Imprinting 
machines. The catalog is available from 
the company at Niagara Falls or from 
the New-Way Division at Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 18-21, 1944—Annual, Super 
Market Institute, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

JULY 10-22, 1944—Indiana Canners 
Technicians School, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


woe Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"Al Complete Course in Canning" 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 


THE CANNING TRADE June 19, .944 
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WORKING 
TOGETHER 
for 


FIRE CONTROL! 


The broom and fire extinguisher work 
together as two of the chief weapons 
against the start and spread of fire! 
The man who uses the broom should 
follow such rules as: Daily dispose of 
all litter and rubbish. Prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dust and dirt, especially 
in corners and other hard-to-reach 
places. Keep the yard free from combus- 
tibles. Keep the grass and weeds cut. 
Adherence to these rules will help prevent 
the start of fire on your premises and make fora 
sense of security. This together with our Auto- 
matic Coverage Policy will give you continu- 
ous full protection at the lowest possible cost. 
Write us today for details. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
to the 
FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FGR 36 YEARS 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


The Sixth Edition of 


should 


this 


With 
Order 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


The Canned Foods Authority 


— A Complete 


Course in 
work” ° 
Postage CNMUNG 


*repaid 

A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 

$10 book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
emi- 


+ ae to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


-ALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—1 #10 Sprague Exhauster, all steel fine condi- 
tion; 1 Ayars 4 pocket #10 Filler, excellent condition. Both can 
be inspected at our plant, Princess Anne, Md. For particulars 
phone or write: Mathews & Young, Pocomoke City, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We. are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


READY TO GO—Two Motor Driven Robinson Vegetable 
Peelers, capacity about 50 lbs. per minute; Knott Vegetable 
Slicer, Motor Driven; Gruendler Hammermill, 10 H.P. A.C. 
Motor, capacity 350 to 400 lbs. hr. on Dehydrated Potatoes or 
similar; 5 Sterling Heavy Duty Model 1D Dicers with shaker 
attachments, BD & MD; M & S 6 pocket Pulp Filler NCNF; 
Berlin Chapman 6 Hole Juice Filler; Aluminum Jacketed Ket- 
tles, 80-100 and 150 gallons; Copper Jacketed Kettles, 10-50 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Jack. & Ag. Kettle 75 gal.; Two 
Jacketed and Agitated all nickel Kettles, 330 gals. each; 5 new 
Vertical Retorts 24” x 26”; Pfaudler 200 gals. Jacketed Glass 
Lined Kettle. Priority restrictions eased on new Jacketed Stain- 
less Steel Kettles and new Stainless Steel Tanks, send us your 
inquiries. Machinery & Equipment Corp, 59 E. 4th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 


YOUR FIRST SOURCE OF SUPPLY for first rate food 
equipment. Pressure Cookers: 12” x 18, 18” x 18; Steam 
Jacketed Kettles in steel, copper, glass lined, aluminum, from 
25 gal. to 1500 gal., some agitated; Sterling Peelers and Dicers; 
American Utensil Model B Pulper; Mixers, for powders, pastes, 
liquids; Filling and Packaging equipment for food products, 
cans, bottles, jars; Labelers, semi or automatics; Hammer Mills, 
Pulverizers, Grinders; Washers, Cookers, Exhausters, Convey- 
ors. Largest suppliers of food equipment in N. Y. High prices 
paid for your surplus equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819- 
837 E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
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WANTED—Immediately, Cherry Pitter. 
capacity. Adv. 4453, The Canning Trade. 


One ton per hour 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Double Husker with stationary butting knives 
and built in motor drive. Detroit Tomato and Produce Co.,, 
7201 W. Fort St., Detroit 9, Mich. 


WANTED—To rent or buy, late model Chisholm-Ryder or 
Buck Bean Snipper. Wire: Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—Rutgers, Marglobe, John Baer, and 
Indiana Baltimore. We use Certified (treated) seeds, all grown 
in rows and cultivated. Shipments by truck, refrigerator cars, 
or local express. Wire, phone or write for special prices and 
service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Special varieties for the Kraut trade, 
including Copenhagen Market, Marion Market, Ballhead, and 
All Seasons (yellows resistant). Shipments by truck, refriger- 
ator cars, and local express. Wire, phone or write for special 
prices and service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Five million surplus Tomato and Cabbage 
Plants for June delivery. Tomato: Rutgers, Marglobe, Balti- 
more, Stone. Canners we have a fine lot of Cabbage for Kraut 
and other market use. Varieties: Copenhagen, Danish Balllicad 
Short Stem, Early and late Flat Dutch, Charleston, Waketield 
and Drumhead Savoy. We are making a special price for June 
on No. 1 plants at $2.50 per 1,000 f.o.b. Franklin, Va. My 
plants are moss packed to arrive safely anywhere. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED > 


FOR SALE—6,000 pounds Burpees Stringless Green !’od 
Beans at 18c per pound. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—12,000 lbs. Henderson Bush Lima Bean Sed; 
high germination; Kellogg stock. Hillsboro-Queen Anne 0 
operative Corp., 23 W. 21st St., Baltimore 18, Md. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


KOR SALE—New Containers: 10#, 20#, 304, 50# Pails 
and Barrels for Frozen Foods. Solid Fiber and Corrugated 
Cases for Canners. Case Pilers for high warehouses, reduce 
labor 50%. Used and new canning machinery. Wire for full 
particulars. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


WANTED—Brined Sweet Cherries, Strawberries, Red and 
Black Raspberries, frozen; as well as other small fruits and 
berries. Can furnish barrels if necessary. Tenser & Phipps, 
316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Capable executive experienced in 
meat, fruit and vegetable processing, canning and cold packing, 
also able sales management, seeks permanent connection. Adv. 
4447, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—18 years experience in processing 
full line canned meats; also sausage department experience. 
Draft exempt. State salary. Adv. 4458, The Canning Trade. 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Learn to use it—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


APOLOGIES 


Recently a certain citizen was invited to dinner at the house 
of one of the leading men of his locality. At the dinner table 
he was placed opposite a goose. The lady of the house was 
placed on the visitor’s left. Seeing the goose, he remarked: 

“Shall I sit so close to this bird?” 

No sooner had he spoken the words than he suspected that 
they might be misunderstood. Nervously he turned to the lady 
on his left and offered an apology. 

“Excuse me,” he stammered, as he bowed to her, 


“T should 
have said this roasted goose.” : 


EXPENSIVE 


At a certain college in the north of New England the male 
students were not permitted to visit the resident lady boarders. 
One day a student was caught in the act of doing so and was 
court martialed. 

Said the Dean: “Sir, the penalty for the first offence is 50 
cents, for the second, $2.50, for the third, $5, and so on up 
to $15.” 

In solemn tones the trespasser inquired: “How much would 
a season ticket cost?” 


COLD HEARTED 


A member of the home missionary society approached the 
meanest man in town. “We are having a raffle for a poor 
widow,” she declared. “Will you buy a ticket?” 

“Nope, I couldn’t keep her if I won her.” 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


A woman arriving in this country after a short jaunt to 
Europe came to the customs office on debarking from the 
steamer. 

“Anything to declare, Madame?” asked the official. 

“No,” she said, “not a thing.” 

“Quite positive?” insisted the official. 

“Quite,” she replied angrily. 

“Then, Madame,” quipped the official, “am I to understand 
that the fur tail hanging down under your coat is your own?” 


DOG BISCUIT ALSO DE TROP 


The owner of the fruit stall was trying hard to make a sale. 
“We have some very nice alligator pears this morning,” he 
remarked to a customer. 

“How silly,” laughed the very young housewife. 
don’t even keep a goldfish, mister.” 


“Why, we 


A Scot was engaged in an argument with a conductor as to 
whether the fare was 5 or 10 cents. Finally the disgusted con- 
ductor picked up the Scotsman’s suit case and tossed it off the 
train, just as they passed over a bridge. It landed with a splash. 

“Mon,” screamed Sandy, “isn’t it enough to try and over- 
charge me, but now you try to drown my little boy?” 


THOUGHT FOR NOVEMBER 


Disappointed Candidate: “And I thought sure I heard the 
voice of the people calling me.” 

Friend: “It must have been yourself thinking out loud.” 

“Hello,” called a feminine voice over the telephone, is this 
the Humane Society?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, there’s a book agent sitting in a tree, teasing my dog.” 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


WHERE TO BUY 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS + LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Nation -Wide 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


New Orleans 1: Chicago 3: New York City 4: 
118 North Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 50 Broad St. 


Write to one of the addresses above and we will have a representa- 
tive from the nearest of our 16 nation-wide offices getin touch with you. 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 6th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses thai 


supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 


The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPME),: 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 


Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALT DISPENSERS 


Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONINGS 


Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 


United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 


SHAKER 


JUICE 
BRINER 


and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


| 


BALTIMORE, | 


FOR CANNED. 
FRUITSANSVEGETABLES 


HAYNIE HOT-WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder has been in successful oper- 
ation during the past three seasons and has proven its practicability, 
not only in the saving of stock, steam and water, but permits the 
scalding of ripened tomatoes ina minimum period of time, while the 
partly ripened tomatoes are permitted to remain in the scalder for a 
Hundreds of satisfied users. 

Write for copy of No. 700 Catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., 


Manufacturers of Canning Equipment 


period. 
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. 

PLUNGER 

. 


Seed Production 
MEANS PLANNING 


It is our business to look ahead ... to see potential obstacles in the path of 
the 1944 seed crop... to meet and overcome those obstacles ... to con- 
trive new methods of bringing that crop to the seed trade next season. 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC., Seed Growers and Merchants 
Main Office: Milford, Conn. Branches: Toledo, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sacramento, Calif., Bellerose, L. Il. N. Y., Mercedes, Texas 


DRUFF 


UR, 


